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T WAS on the muddy bank 
of Dublin's Grand Canal, 
between the Baggot Street 
and Mount Street bridges, 
strewn.with polystyrene ham- 
burger cartons, empty beer 
cans and torn shopping bags 
that Sinead Kelly died. It is a 
world away from the well- 
tended lawns and driveways of 
the Santry avenue where the 
21-year-old had lived. Behind a 
copse of sycamore trees on the 
stretch of the northern em- 
bankment of the canal, she 
was stabbed 14 times, includ- 
ing once in the heart, by a 
man she met with in the Fitz- 
william Square-Grand Canal 
area, where she was working 
as a prostitute. 

Sinead, who was living in a 
flat in St Teresa's Gardens, had 
visited Ballymun on Sunday 
afternoon to see friends, 
though she did not visit her 
family home in nearby Santry. 
She travelled into the city 
centre in the early evening, 
probably on the number 16 or 
19 bus which she would have 
caught near Dublin City Uni- 
versity on the Ballymun Road. 
Little is known of her move- 
ments until 1.20am, when 
gardai spoke to her while on 
routine patrol. Gardai from 
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Street stations regularly talk 
to the women working the 
canal area to, in the words of 
one, “get to know them and 
keep an eye on them”. Sinead, 
they said, was relatively new 
to the area and was not a reg- 
ular operator there. 

Half an hour after they had 
spoken to her, a garda car re- 
sponded to calls from resi- 
dents who reported hearing 
screams. Sinead was dead 
when they arrived, lying on 
her back, stabbed with a long- 
bladed knife. She had no be- 
longings except what she was 
wearing —jeans, a light- 
coloured top and yellow run- 
ners. 
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HEROIN had a firm grip on 
Sinead Kelly's life but she was 
trying to escape its clutch. Ear- 
lier this year her mother re- 
mortgaged the family home in 
Santry, on the north side of 
Dublin, and the £4,500 raised 
was used to pay for treatment 
in the Rutland Centre. 

The 21-year-old was also try- 
ing to make up for a missed 
education. Having attended a 
non-denominational school in 
Glasnevin, and later Mount 
Temple, she had dropped out 
before sitting her Leaving Cer- 
tificate. She worked in Bew- 
ley’s and for KC Confectionery, 
and last summer had started a 
return-to-education course. 
She was committed to the 
course and teachers there said 
she was bright and enthusias- 
tic and enjoyed creative writ- 
ing. Sinead took a particular 
interest herself in one difficult 
pupil in the class to whom no- 
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one else would talk: she would 
sit with him and help him th- 
rough his exercises. 

Sinead also abandoned 
prostitution. She had taken up 


the ‘game’ to make money to. 


buy heroin.'But the drug's 
grip is such that it can be 
physically and psychologically 
impossible to ignore the crav- 
ing, especially, as in Sinead's 
case, after an horrific event 
that would have knocked her 
confidence and ambition. 
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SINEAD had returned to the 
use of heroin, and prostitu- 
tion only in recent weeks, 
working the canal area on the 
south side of the city. She had 
previously worked in the Ben- 
burb Street/Smithfield area 
just north of the Liffey. The 
trigger to her return appears 
to have been a brutal rape ear- 
lier this year at a time when 
she had kicked her habit. 

Sinead told her story to 
trusted friends. She had gone 
to aclub with a friend. Leaving 
it at the end of the night a car 
pulled up and the man inside 
offered them a lift. Sinead said 
no but her friend persuaded 
her it was all right. On the way 
home her friend asked the 
driver to stop at a petrol sta- 
tion so she could buy ciga- 
rettes. When she got out of 
the car, the man drove off, 
alone with Sinead. He raped 
her, slashed her stomach with 
a knife and dumped her out of 
his car. She crawled along the 
road until a taxi driver noticed 
her, bleeding profusely all 
over her long white dress, and 
brought her to hospital. 

The Gardai were informed 
and began an investigation. 
They identified a suspect. A 
court order was obtained to 
force Sinead to go to an ident- 
ity parade. She was reluctant 
to do so as she believed he was 
married with children. She 
told friends she didn’t want to 
ruin his wife's life. Her mother 
only found out about the rape 
when gardai called to her 
house with the court order. 
She told her mother she 
hadn't wanted to worry her. 

Sinead went back to the 
Rutland Centre and to educa- 
tion. But soon she went back 
on heroin and, to fund the 
habit, went back to prostitu- 
tion. She worked the area 
alone, with no protection in 
the form of a boyfriend or 
pimp. 
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PROSTITUTION has always 
been dangerous. The last 


known murder of a prostitute 
was at Christmas 1996. A Lon- 
doner of Sri Lankan extrac- 
tion, Belinda Pereira had been 
flown into Dublin by a pimp 
on Christmas Eve. One of her 
clients in an apartment in 
Dublin's Liffey street blud- 
geoned her to death in her 
bed. Gardai have yet to charge 


She tried to kick a heroin habit, took up regular 
work and study but then an horrific event 
changed all. By Kitty Holland and Conor Lally 


anybody with the killing. In 
the week after the Pereira kill- 
ing, newspapers carried re- 
ports of attacks on other 
prostitutes in Dublin in the 
months leading up to the 
murder. 

Since last weekend's mur- 
der there have again been 
many reports of brutal attacks 
on prostitutes. Early last Sun- 
day morning another prosti- 
tute was attacked in the 
Baggot Street area by a man 
who used an iron bar to break 
both her wrists. 

It has also emerged that last 
autumn three young prosti- 
tutes were abducted at knife- 
point, tied up and raped by an 
attacker. In another recent at- 
tack a pimp had the palms of 
both of his hands slashed by a 
client after one of the pimp’s 
‘girls’ robbed the client using 
a blood-filled syringe. 

“Let's face it, the girl who 
was killed is just one less 
junkie prostitute for the po- 
lice to worry about. The Gar- 
dai are afraid of the junkies 
and afraid of syringe attacks 
and because of that they won't 
move them on. The women 
not using drugs are the ones 
paying the price, we are all on 
edge now and every client we 
see is a suspect,” one prosti- 
tute working in the Baggot 
Street area said. 

According to the most re- 
cent research by the Eastern 
Health Board, violent attacks 
against prostitutes are an oc- 
cupational hazard. 

Ann (not her real name), is a 
street prostitute who says she 
was attacked last year. “I was 
in a truck with a client and he 
held a blade to my throat and 
told me to give him my 
money. I said I only had a ten- 
ner on me but he told me to 
take off my shoes because he 
knew that’s where I would 
hide most of it. He took the lot 
and he told me he had been 
Tobbed by somebody else ear- 
lier so he didn’t care. | man- 
aged to roll out of the cab 
away from him anyway.” 

New legislation which 
makes it easier for the 
authorities to prosecute pros- 
titutes, clients and pimps, 
does not help. When women 
are attacked they are more re- 
luctant than ever to go to the 
Gardai, adding to their vulner- 
ability. 
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THERE have been more drug 
addicts working as prostitutes 
on the streets in recent years. 
According to two prostitutes 
who spoke to The Sunday Trib- 
une, this has completely 
changed the relationship 
between the women at work, 
in that they are less likely to 
watch out for each other. 
Mary, (not her real name), 
has been a spokeswoman for a 
large group of prostitutes 
working around Georgian 
Dublin and has liaised ah 


Gardai on their behalf in re- 
cent years. 

“Around three or four years 
ago we noticed that the num- 
ber of drug addicts working 
(as prostitutes) was increas- 
ing. Even as far back as the 
late ‘70s we would have had a 
handful of regular junkies 
who would have worked regu- 
larly but these new ones were 
completely different. they 
multiply at an unreal rate and 
have totally destabilised the 


job in quite a few ways. 
“First off, all of these 
junkies have pimps. It’s 


usually the boyfriend who's 
also a junkie and the girl will 
be working to feed both their 
habits while he is supposed to 
look out for her. A pair of 
these might pass you on the 
street at around nine or 10 
and then you mightn't see 
them all night. But maybe at 
12 or one in the morning 
they'll walk by again, and 
that’s when the danger starts. 
If they've had a bad night and 
they are desperate for a fix, 
they'll know you've been 
working all night and are 
carrying a few quid so the two 
of them will attack you for 
your earnings. Before the girls 
never had to fear each other 
but all of that's gone out the 
window now. 

“The other thing is that 
they are upsetting the 
workerjclient relationship. A 
lot of these junkies are using 
blood-filled syringes to rob the 
clients. The punters are get- 
ting pissed off and they are 
robbing money back off other 
girls who, in more cases than 
not, are not using drugs.” 

Both Mary and Ann said 
they hear of at least eight or 
10 cases of clients being 
robbed in a week. It is not al- 
ways junkies, they concede, 
“but 99% of the time it is”. 
Working as a prostitute, they 
claim, is now far more unpre- 
dictable and characterised by 
far more violence. They be- 
lieve Sinead Kelly's death is 
just the first manifestation on 
the streets of that increased 
violence. 
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MARY claims relations 
between the Gardai and the 
women are practically non- 
existent, “despite what the 
guards might say. 

“At a meeting around five 
or six weeks ago we warned 
them that things were hotting 
up with the junkies, that 
things were getting out of 
control and that somebody 
was going to be badly hurt or 
killed. We did not hear about 
the attack on the girl who had 
both her wrists broken until 
days after, and we would 
never have found out about 
Sinead Kelly if she hadn't been 
killed. Wouldn't you think the 
Gardai would tell us about se- 
rious attacks like that so we 
could be a bit more careful?” 

Mary believes a tolerance 
zone for prostitution should 
be created so gardai could 
keep a close eye on who is 
working and what is going on 
but they would not constantly 
have to keep moving girls on. 

Fianna Fail deputy Marian 


McGennis recently made 
representations to the Gardai 
on behalf of prostitutes. She 
concedes that some of the 
women feel they are being 
harassed by the Gardai but in- 
sists they are being treated no 
better nor worse than other 
drug users. She is also against 
a tolerance zone for prostitu- 
tion. “If you give the girls an 
area in which they are toler- 
ated by the authorities, you 
are turning them into easy 
targets. If you are a deviant, a 
rapist or whatever, and there 
is a tolerance zone for prosti- 
tutes, then you will know 
exactly where to find your tar- 
gets. I would prefer to see us 
working towards a situation 
where we could educate the 
girls and get them into a pos- 
ition where they can choose to 
do something else. Some of 
the women have chosen pros- 
titution and they are quite 
content — but they are also a 
tiny minority.” 
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SISTER Therese (who wishes to 
be known by this name to pro- 
tect the women she comes 
into contact with) works with 
the Ruhama Project. It offers a 
mobile counselling unit ‘for 
women working in prostitu- 
tion. She and a volunteer go 
out three nights a week 
visiting Dublin's red-light 
areas. They provide a place to 
take a rest and a cup of tea, 
and offer advice and support. 

Sr Therese estimates that 
70% of the women new to 
prostitution in the past 18 
months have come into it to 
fund a drug habit. 

“They tend to be a very 
young. They are the most 

and the most vulner- 
able out there. They are often 
feeding partners’ and other 
friends’ habits as well as their 
own,” she said. 

“They are certainly not just 
from poorer backgrounds, 
though the majority would 
come from the most deprived 
areas of the city. Their lives 
are already chaotic with the 
drugs and the prostitution 
adds yet more complications. 
They need very specialised ser- 
vices, different to the other 
women. They need intensive 
follow-up after detox pro- 
grammes. It’s no good getting 
them off drugs and then send- 
ing them straight back into 
the same streets without any 
support.” 

Mary O'Neill of the Wo- 
men's Health Project in Bag- 
got Street Hospital said the 
numbers of drug-using prosti- 
tutes using the clinic is in- 
creasing. Research carried out 
by the project — Women Work- 
ing In Prostitution: Towards a 
Healthier Future — shows a ma- 
jority of prostitutes (60%) feel 
violence towards them has in- 
creased and they point to the 
growing number of drug ad- 
dicts working the streets as 
the underlying reason. 

O'Neill said that young ad- 
dicts tended to be more iso- 
lated. “There is almost a code 
amongst prostitutes that they 
look out for each other. But 
for the addicts, their first love 


is the drugs and they don't 


“The sad life and death 


tend to make much contact 
with the other women. We are 
certainly concerned at the 
trend and are making con- 
certed efforts to reach and 
work with drug-using wo- 
men,” she said. 
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BY Wednesday evening. 
flowers and soft toys left by 
friends and strangers ident- 
ified the spot at which Sinead 
Kelly was murdered. Her pa- 
rents, two brothers and sister 
were trying to come to terms 
with her death and the cir- 
cumstances of it. John Kelly, 
with whom his daughter had 
a difficult relationship, said he 
had not known she was a pros- 
titute. She had left the family 
home two years ago when he 
had discovered she was using 
drugs. Three days after Sin- 
ead's death, he said he was 
“shattered, in bits, the whole 
family's in bits”. 
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OFFICERS investigating Sinead 
Kelly's murder have this week- 
end confirmed they have 
made no progress in the hunt 
for her killer. Despite having 
drained the canal between 
Mount Street bridge and Bag- 
got Street bridge, the search 
for the murder weapon has 
yielded no results. 

Within hours of Sinead's 
murder last Monday morning. 
the officers appealed for three 
unidentified men to contact 
them and later issued a re- 
quest for information from a 
fourth man. 

The first man, who is the 
only real suspect, was seen 
running from the canal bank 
at the time of the murder and 
is believed to have been 
startled by a second man as he 
exited the bank. The suspect is 
thought to have hailed a taxi 
on Baggot Street and gardai 
are anxious to talk to the 
driver of that taxi. 

A fourth man rang the RTE 
press office about the murder 
last Monday and gardai are 
anxious to talk to him also. 
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YESTERDAY morning, Sinead 
Kelly made her last journey as 
300 or so mourners, most of 
them young people. gathered 
in the Church of Our Lady of 
Victories on the Ballymun 
Road for her funeral. Many 
wept as one of Sinead’s favour- 
ite songs, Eternal Flame by the 
Bangles, was played during 
the service. Local Labour TD 
Roisin Shortall also attended. 

Father Richard Phillips 
spoke of the pain now being 
suffered by her brothers, Alan 
and Robert, her younger sister 
Laura and by her many 
friends. Towards the end of 
the service a poem by her 
father was read. which spoke 
of how, now that she was 
gone, he would never again 
“be so blind”, and included the 
lines: 


And now in your eternal 


rest, 
I see my darling, that I 
blessed. 


